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those who control^ higher educational institutions must be reckoned 
with as participants in their management. (LBH) 
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^^^o2o^ David Jacks Professor of Higher Education^ Stanford University 

rsj Editors and publishers for a long tim3 have bcron .insisting upxDn 

^ terse if not high-voltage titles^ a fact that has caused niuah disOTiiforfc 

0^ for ttoso v;ho, in labeling tJieir writings, Btiaiggle to yote brevity m)d 

' clarity. Having n^y tiires becin deceived ty tte names of books ar?4 
^ articles, I have often v;ished that it were possible! to return to the 

Q practice of oarlier tiiros and to use such titles as tliat which Mam Smith 

gave his pivotal b3ok of 1776, to wit. An Inquiry toto the t^atura md 
^ C auses^ of the Ifeal Ui of Na tions , and that" which Jbhri Cotton, few &glajjd * s 

great colonial' preacher, gave' to one of his catechisns, naiaciy,, 'Mlk for 
the Nourishrient of Young Bates DraMi f ron the Breasts of Botii Tastartients. " 

These and sLmilar expansive declarations of intention lead me to 
observe that hy the title of this paper I niean "An Inquiry into the 
Nature, Causes, and ^^^iues of the MetlTOds of Governing Higher Baucational 
Institutions Jtoth in Britain and in America," 

One furUiex intxc^uctory rmark. Many academes tte world over 
believe that ideally they should be tte ultiMte if not th€ sole 'partici^ 
pants in the governing of colleges and universities, a ^int of view al»ut 
\^iich I shall bo ccrai>anting upon later* MeaiiwJiile three topics nust be^ 
explored. First, tyi^s of governing bodies in tenns of hierarcriieal rank. 
Second, their mcrnbership. Third, the external institutions, groups, and 
individuals influencing the decisions mde by academic governDrs. 

The sttncture which o™s the property of an institvvtion, which can 
sue and te sued, and \^ich has th3 power to select and to direct admini« 
Btx^ative agents occupies tte tou hif3rarchical rank in all corporate 
goverrmont. Under the irqjact of quite different historical fo^rces three 
t^^s of such top--rung acaksidc governing bodies (legal entities) have 
developed iii Britain and in tlie nations it has i^irad, I pr^oceai to describe 
.thojn under the destgnaf 'ons ''Oxbridge/* '*Scottish-Mancuiiian, and "toerican/* 



The Abridge .^%^stem of acadanic governinexit need not, of course^ be 
spelled out for Br ;.ons; but for reasons that will soon come into focus, 
it does for to:?ri--ins. Its essential characteristics sean to me to be 
seven. First, tha^^ Oxford and CamlDridge each constitutes a fec3eration of 
autonOTous corporations, namely, the University and its colleges. Second, 
that the University performs basic «^ucational and reBcarch functions ajid 
in various relatively minor ways scarves the collec|Gs adniinistratively. 



1. A paj^r preimred for and read at a conferejice at the University of 
Lancaster, England, April 6 ^ 10, 1967. 
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Tliird^ tliat taverything relating to stvidents otJ^r tlian decjiree rGquirOTients 
m~ii5. QHminatiom bGlongs within the bailiwicks of Uia colie^ges. Fourth, 
tliat oach colleye nvanagas its own affairs incliiding its plant and otii©r 
prOiierties, Fifths that the triist^^es of tliese college propsrties and the 
qovBrno::s of all tJieir other ijiterests are^ with few axceptions, the 
faailty tmnhers have the Htatus of fellows, Si^cth, tliat neither 
tttford nor Camtvridye lias a. central governliig body conparable to the courts 
of tJha Scottish univ^.:iirsities^ the OTioncils of the other Biglish viniversi^ 
turn, or thiG' boards of tin^istoos of Mierican iiistitutions. Sevexith^ that 
tj'k3 cQiitral administrat ion of the University has been kept wak by such 
devices as electb^g a new chief administrator (vicc-^chancellor} every two 
or every throe y^^ara and traditionally selecting a head of one of Uie 
aollegnjB.^ 

In mm, the a<bridge systeri operationally assigns the top=^mo@t 
hierairchical lavel to^ the collegesr.^ the mfinibers of ^vtiose governjjng belies 
{boards of fellows) are \^itJi flew exceptions professors or dons* It can, 
theHrefore,. te succinctly character izc^3 as "faculty govemiiient/' anotlier 
variety of ^vhich (the Teutonic) powerfully influenced the universities of 
the vjorld dioriiig the nijiotenntb> cQntury. For reasons too complGx to be 
'□xpaiKied upon here^ however ^ noitlier tJie OKbridge nor the Teutonic 
patterns of acaacmlc govenrnwit took told in the English speaking w^rld 
outfnde England. Insttead^ the aiglish and CamonTOalth universities 
cst<ablisbadi after tlie fouindijig of Duriiam in 1832 all b;i^ssed the syndl- 
call an inlieoaiit in> tlie concept of faculty govermimt. Rather^ they adopted 
Twhat scCTis to rre most appropriately called "Tm Scottish'-Majicimian Plan," 
The reasons for using tMs designation ne^ a bit of elaboration. 

The foiLT Scottiah nniversitias had gradually becoiTO the fief^ of 
academics despite the Calvinistic dictum that in the affairs of both 



rr'^lie Franks Ccmrdssion has rec^ariTiended (S- 540-^541) that the tejiure 
of tiie O^d'ord vice-^cteiicellor te increased tO fom: years and that he 
be chosen two years tefore assimiliig office* 

2* Oarx^eiitly a u'ave of enthusiaOT for vjhat tes cane to be called "the 
cluster college idea" has spread across the United States. In pa:rt 
it has grown frail the success"^ of the Ilarvm^d and Yale chariges in 
studfMit residence rade forty years ago and iji part from tte direct 
experience of /atiericans — Rhodes Scholars in particular ~ with thm 
Oxbridge eollc^Kje plan* Those new units are t>x^ically not ijide^pendont 
c^ri:orationSi tot it needs tO' bc^ rc];^rted that at least four North 
Jte^rican Inst itut ions have adoptad the Oxbridge systeiti of. autonofMus 
colleges, naiTBlyj, Uie Clarejuont Colleges m California^ the Univers- 
ity of AtlOTta/itolill University, and the University of Toronto* 
The tvto Cajiadiam universities in the group, towever,^ have cOBtral 
govemirig bodies and with hardly an exception the Tronbers of the 
college corporations in all four institutalons are non^-acadamc • 
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ruliuious aM aecnjlar orgaridsations^ laymen and professioiar imist^partlci-' 
pate as oqiials.. This lied Sir wyiliani HajTiilton^, professor of civil history 
arid xatc^r of pMlo-^ophy at thm Oniversity of Edinburgh, to exaiaijia and to 
criticize smmrely tlicj aoncept of facility gov-arment not only as it 
:fun€tioned in Scotland tot also in England aM on the tontiiient* His series 
of articles in ths Edjnixurgh Rgview beginniiig a century and a quarter ago 
have no rivals for braciidth and diepth of ^scholarship concerned with acadOTiic 
<3ovenmient, and I've no^ dbul^t t-hat they were pivot-al and dGfinitive in 
bringijig ahout tlie far-reaching cfianges in aiglish as v^ll as in Scottish 
ni7?thcos later Gnforcc^' by parlianitantarj/ onactiTOnts, Tim followijig passage 
tiODifics his frequcritly oxprcased £xiint of view atout tte undesirability 
of faculty doiviination in acadcjnuc poli(cy-ina3<iiig* 

Tte history of Oniversities ~ in truths of all huinan institu-- 
tions,^ lay or clerical^ proves,^ by a nBlajicholy axperience^ 
tliat sGrainar-ies founded! for tte caTcron TOal,^, in tlie furtherance 
of sound knowledge^ are> if left to thOTiSiilvcs . . . regularly 
def lectM fran the grGat end far which they were created ^ and 
ix^i^erted, to^ the xDrivate advantages of those through whmi that 
end, it 'ms confidently hopad, woiald be bmBt aoc€>nf)lished* And 
this iBcLancholy c^Kperionce is, though m different forms, alirost 
Dcpally afforded in all our older British Oniveraities; for all 
of tliose tho State has foiinded and privileged; but over intone has 
it ever crganized adequate controllling po\v©r^ Imd what is tte 
consequoj ice? tvlmt is their condition? ^tet Dught titey to be, 
and what L\m they? Cormpt all; — all clmant for reform. But 
unless refoOT come frOTi without^ \m need notj. in any University^ 
have any e>qpactation of a reform coming frOT within., 1 



No less t3phatically Sir William deplored lay control of universities, 
AbDUt its caTgx^rable evils he knew a good deal s.ince his oi^ institution 
hiarJ long been ruled, by tYm Tom Council of Ed^inburgh, Believing tliat bc th 
o:<dlasi\vo systems' slxDuld be scuttled^ hm advocated a plan^ ^vsliich wuld 
coordinate professianal and public in teres ts by meana of interrelated gov- 
erning tjodios on whose top-^lovel unit would sit both academics and laymen. 



1. This ^statCTOnt appc^ars toward tlie end o£ Hamilton's "AcadOTdcal 

Patronage <and Rcgiilation in Referonca to the University of Edinburgh-* 
ivihich apparently first came to the attrition of the general pidDlic 
upon ttie publicatirn in 1852 of his Dlsaj'ssiohs on Philosophy and 
!j^tor;ature; Educ-ation and University Refgrm. Ttn my copy (third 
edition^, "1866") it apijears on pp. 731-'327~Fbg inning with an article 
cn Oxford in the Edinburgh mviaw of Juney 1831^ tJie volura includes 
eleven ''discussions" of educational issues including university 
refortn* Nothing that I know of in Anglo^toiericaji alucational litera^ 
ture conpares with ttese witings in significance for the present, 
and 1 have long hoped that some enterprising publisher would reprint 
at least half of i^kmn. 
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Tlie Universities (a-otland) Act of 1.858, ^ssed by Parlianient two years 
after his death/ rftixxJied seme of his idoaa; Jxit in operation it roduc^ 
Uie pDmtB of acadeiiiics only slightly. Tlie situation uould not te 
rectified until the Act of 1889. Mean\4iiXe tha Mancunian coiYonent of the 
St i 11-^ functioning forinula had nrntm^ed. 

Upon his death in 1846 a Manchester nu-rcliant nan\:d ujohn Cv^ns 
t:x?<^ueatht:^ saneUiing over ninety-si^ and a hr.lf thousaiid pounds for the 
estailishTmnt o£ a non-sectarian college in Uie city uSiich had rrade hijn 
u^altjiy. Five years later the institution opened as D.vTans College under 
the absolutQ control of a board of trustecss. That is to say, tlie imHiibers 
of the Faculty had no yovernTCntal or even actaini strati ve rights and \^ere, 
in fact, "more cnployt^ea," "By an ingenious iagal device," Sir John 
Stopford has writtoi, "b^ Acts of Parliament in 1870 and 1871" gave the 
College a now constitution \^nich, continued Sir John^ 

> * irm^its close study since I telieve it intr^uced some 
cjuite novel and ijriportant features in university govemnient 
and certainly provided a pattern for all tlm other mxlern 
universities^ a pattern utiich has stood tlie test of tiine, 
. . • The main purpose of tlie new oonstitution w^s clearly 
to allocate powers between lay Dovamors, professors^ and 
alUiTini,! 



Bc^cause English anci Scottish universities eirploy different " and^ 
to. an American, unfamiliar and often confusing normnclatures, I shall 
not attenpt to explain v*y I agree with Sir JohnVs statement that what I 
have just called the ''Manciinian exponent'- has indeed "stood the test of 
tUTie." For present purposes it suffices to observe that its conjoining 
with the Scottish conponent has given both layn^n and aca^fiinics governing 
status iin all British universities other than Ocford ai^ Cambridge and, 
further^, that lajTnen conprise the majority mfflter.; of the two'uppEr- 
rung legal entities. I^re on both these pc^ints after- a sketch of the 
^TOrican Merarchical situation* 

In Morican collegas and universities — - except for about a score 
of institutions, the irost praninont of which is Harvard only one legal 
entity exists, tost freqiiiently called a board of trustees, 2 it is 
theoretically,, although as I shall shw not actually, omniiMtent, lb 
e^cplain the^ two' legal systems and the prej^nderance of one of th^i, sOTie 
history beginning with the itorican colonial peri^. jnust be review^, 

TiMO or tJiree .pages back I referred to the Calvinistic d^-trine that 



1, yriiA^fTsi^ July, 195U 

2, The ten or a dozen other designations incline toard of regents (imny 
state universities),, toard of visitors, board of managers, toard of 
curators. 

D 



laynKn must partici.mt;e on ecriial terns with professionals in iranaqinq the 
af.au-s of sc<:ial instdtutions of all kinds. This concopt threads tlirouqh 
M^rican acadaaic gover-nment and accounts for both the unitary and the 
duai structiiring of legal entities. Thus the first t\sO collGgGs to be 
^-ahlxshed Harvard and MUiam and Mary each had two qoveming 
-boards, la%m3n composing one arid academics the other. For amMxr of 
roasoiis torover, the founders of si^ of the seven other colleaes estab- 
l.r^ncd kofore the Declaration of Indoi^ndence ordaixied to omrate under 
unitary lay Ixxards. At least. considerations entered Lnto this develop- 
ojnt; first, an academic class distinct from nmiisters of the gospel had 
not yet^appcared in the frontier societies of colonial Am-ricarand sr^-ond, 
ecucacod ^jricans ^.ore aware of the bickerings between the members of ^the 
dual toards ofc Harvard and William and Mra-y.l' 

Innmiiately after the end of the American Revolution colleges, -^mm 
un..er public but most of thom under private control, imishco«T,ad especially 
m the new states w^sst of tbe Allegheny tountains; and with hardly an' ^ 
^caption toc,y followed the unitary^toard plan, tor^^ver, m r^I of those 
inbuitutions (the great najority of which, incidentally, did not survive) 
faculty members had little part^in policy mcAing and, like their op^slte 
nun^era in O^s College, were 'tee enployoes J ^rk well, toLv^'jS 
jut,t-usea phrase "in most of these institutions" for tlie reason that in 
rue tetter oolleges and universities, toth private and public, dcmocratic- 
ollv-mrnaed prosidents .and trustees either initiated or encoui-aged the 
t:s,.aDlishnient of faculty governing b^ies and gave them considerable power. 

Sane acadOTics believe that the credit for this crucial development 
belongs to the MTerican Association of University Professors orqaniz^ in 
1915. inng before that worthy society ap^ared upon the scene to whip ^ 
laggard institutions into line, hovwer, the nation's front^runninq 
colleges and universities had established faculty governing todies called 
senates, acadsmc councils, etc. To th.ose, lay boards increasingly allocated 
authority over educational as distinguished from iraterial natters For " 
t«._i^>.ple, dinrmg the adninistration of President Jeremiah Day (1817---1B46) ' 
vuo ;ala Faculty acquired, "the dominant share in managCTent"2 \^ich it has 
ryUiM^ ever since. How this came about has been described as follows by 
J of one of President Day's close professorial associates 

It vras . . . im accord,ance with the character of Dr. Day to 
consult other officers of the institution. It was his desire 
to }7ave all tjuestlons with rcxgaird to tine policy to tje tsursued 
' discussaj and decided In a meeting of the whole faculty of ' 
i-nstiuctors. It secned to him that such a course vmild be 



1. vman in 1908 the State of Virgin^ convertod William and tery into a 
stace=~financed institution, it dropped the college's historic but 
iioritJjrid dual board arrajigesment. 



2. 



^""'^fll ^' SlSiJMjgg_EjjJj"ivQJ^s 1871-1937, 19S2, 
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attt:mc3ed witli m::xnifost advaiitagGS. Gr eater Imiiiony '^vould 
ta i:hus seaurod among the different officers; and all wuld 
fc42 more likely to feel an iMlvidual resxDonsibility to assist 
in carr\d.ng out nKvisures which liad bean adopted after Uiey 
had thexTiselves teen jim-^sonally consulted^ and liad an 
opportunity of O-xpressing freely their opinion and castijig 
their vote. Accordingly, from this tiine the responsibility 
for the goven^nnent of the college rested mth the faculty. 
Eonceforth it \vas understcod that no important action of any 
kind v;as t3ver to be taken^ even by the corporation^ without 
the rocCOTTOndation or assent of the cor|Ds of instructors; in 
particular;. tJiat no professor or otlier officer to be 
aptjointcsd v/ithout the consent of those who were devoting their 
lives to tiio daily instruction and gm^cmmont^ and with whOT 
any nev; officer v,ould be associated, ^ 

Today faculty governing groups of various kinds and degrees of quality 
lujiction in the very great imjority — if not, indeed, all — of the TOre^ 
tYxm 2,200 universities^ colleges^ junior colleges^ teciinical institiates, 
etc. which constitute toierican higher education. About tlien only four 
cc^Tirrents are possible here. First, that ©xcept in ^nall institutions repre^ 
sontative assOTblies have largely replaced tlie historic central bodies* 
S'CN::ond, Oiat the A.A.U.P. during its half century of existence has had a 
good deal to do with this dcTOcratic dGvelopnent as also with the promotion 
ovor the country of academe freedom and affective tenure practices. Thirds 
that many of the faculty governing b^ies that have taJcen form in the 
teachers' colleges which have been converted iiito state colleges if not into 
state iiniversities (as well as newer Lnstitutions in the same category and 
also junior colleges) are as yet quite feeble, a fact which has create 
inuch discontent among their staffs. Fourth, that the toierican Federation 
of Teachers^ a division of the African Federation of Labor^ is vigorously 
capitalizing on this situation in. the hope that it can supersede the A*A,U.P. 
as tlie representative of faculty n^jers \ds^a--vis legal entities and 
administrators. Concerning these external organizations more nust Ijo said 
further on. At this juncture alumni and student j^rticipation in acadanlc 
governirent need attention* 

Notlilng coiTiDarable to British councils, courts, and convocations on 
wh.ich alnmni have jrc-mhership exist m the United States accept at Harvard 
and at a few institutions which have developed extra-legal^ but powerful 
bfxHes called visiting ccrrmi^tees and alumni councils. Earlier 1 referred 



1'. " William L. Kingsley, "Yale College" in T he Coll ege Brok ^ edited by 
Charles L, Richardson and Henr>^ A. Clarkrr878,^T^Tr" 

2, That is, not dealt with in public, as distinguished fraii, ijistitu-^ 
tional law (statutes, regulations). 
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to nar\m'd*s dual governing boards, one of which (Uia Boax^d of Ov^orsoGrs) 
for a CCTitury now has ixx^n vmAG tap of tliLrty alumni =- Glected by the 
body of 'alumni by nail ballot ~ plus tlrm PrGSident and Treasurtsr of 
Harvard officio. It must ratify all fundamental acts of the owning 
board (tiie Corrioratlon — sQven mimibars), and in addition to tJiat it 
regxilarly sejxls visiting conmittoos into all Harvard faculties and depart^ 
rnonts. In my juduiixDnt it has had niore to do with Harvard's eminc^nce than 
any other single factor. Incidentally, a nunter of otlier universities 
are cur^rently establishing eKtra-logal todies imde up of aluiimi arid of 
ot:nt3r laymn to ix^rform Uie visitation function rrare or less on the Harvard 
nr>del. Moanwhile in sare institutions, toth public and private, alumni 
councils havo become powerful if aim eKtra-lcgal factors in tlie shaping 
of ixilicy. In m^^ judgment tlie great imjority of them function pet-ceptive^ly 
md uorfchily. 

&:ccpt at Harvard J\merican almmi do not, like the British counter^ 
[Airts, constitute an hierarchical level of institutional goverment. 
Broadly, s^pc^akjjng, it se^ns to rne^ this statOTejit must te reversed for 
students. In any case, the legal eiititios of a very large number of 
te^rican coll&'^os and universitiGs have fraiichised student legislatures 
and judiciaries with extGnsive papers in the manageront of student affairs, 
airrently 2<miB of their lenders in soto institutions insist tliat these 
studait groups should also be given legal status in making formal educa- 
tional and research policies. Since the publicizing over the world of the 
tortured situation at Berkeley will uiidoiibtc^ly come up for discussion at 
the forthcoming conference and since, further, the topic of student 
ijivolvcOTant in academic decision--nmking abounds in criss=-crossed perplexi-- 
tics too convoluted to assess in this paper, I imve on to the second topic 
I've listed for review, namely, the mOTbership of British and toierican 
govern ing bodies. 
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Obviously to discuss tere tha electoral specifications of the 
several structural levels identified above v^uld require more time than I 
or th2 potential readers of this essay have available. I liinit m^/self 
therefore to the toijcnost bodies of Britriin other tliaxi MDridge — and 
to the cT;n-i>3ratale entities in the United States and Canada. 

It seems to me, imy I say at the outSRt, that tha large foclies, which 
as I understand tiiCT are the "ovming corporations" of British universities, 
function prijnarily as the electors and v^tchdogs of the smaller groups 
(councils in England, courts in Scotland) which actually govern/ Next 
corrcs the Senate, mide up alrost entirely of professors* 'For the Americans 
of tlie conference group rathor than for knowledgeable Britons, I reproduce 
the following description of thesa three units from the pseudonyrous, 
informative, and cliarming took of several years ago entitle Lett ers t o a 
Vice-CIiancellor* ' ~ 
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The usual pattern is that tl^ iinivarsity is governed in thaoiy 
by a Courts ^hich consists of representatives of every conceiv^ 
able 'interest* in the locality — from the t^rkers' Educational 
Association to the Girls' Friendly Society — and %vhich meats 
annually |. like a General Mf^eting of shareholders/ to receive 
reports on the university's progress. The business executive of 
this Court is ttm Council, usually thirty or so in all, repre-- 
&:-nting especially the local authorities^ with business ^ 
industry^ aiid good \sorks gener.^nlly/ and includijig a snail 
contingents perhaps five or si:;/ eli^cted by the Senate/ with of 
cmirse, as a jjermanent mmrbei , the ViceKThancellor. Tl-ie Senate 
consist '3 of all tlie professors ex officio/ plus sale non^ 
profesMrial mCTibGrs elected by their colleagiies/ and, soiretdjnos, 
a warden or if the university is predominantly residential 
niaking up, say/ tv^nty-^five in all/ and meeting as Council 
doeS/ montlily* ^ The govemmental distinction betvv'een the ta^ 
todies is that the Council is chargM with all niatters bearing 
on finance; and it is Coimcil v^iich CTiploys the mOTbars of the 
imiversity, of whatever grade. Senate is therefore the body 
prijTvarily cCTicemed with tlie day-to-^ay irunning of the university 
as a place of learning and toachijig/ Council tolding the purse-- 
strings itliox^h it is often explicitly provide in the Clmrter 
that the Senate can initiate discussion on any matter of concern 
to the university) . - 



Almost certainly it umild be a traunmtic ej^erience for san^ American 
professors (happily a diminishing proportion) to read this description of 
British acadennic government as it operates except at Oxbridge, Merttoers of 
a sclTOol of thought v^ich began to becCTre vigorously vocal early this 
century, tliese gentlemen contend in effect that lay boards of trustees are 
Mierican inventions foisted upon defrauded academes the business 
coiiminity. To discover that British universities other than abridge b^ve 
long been maiiaged by councils ^fiich closely resaribls l^rican boards of 
trustees TOuld, I verily believe, provoke some of try colleagues — of 
earlier years at least to react to the paragraph I've quoted above irruch 
liice thm yokel in an African folk tale. Upon" seeing a giraffe in a circus, 
so the story goes^ he exclaijT^ in disbelief, "There'ain't no such animal.'* 

Be that as it may, I v/ish it v/ere possible to wite a conparably 
conpact statemoJit describing the ^^rican situation. I'm csrtain it can't 
be done for the reason that, in contrast v;ith British, universities which 
govemrnentally closely res^.Tb:Le one anotlier (Abridge eKcepted) , toerican 
iiistitutions of tdgher aducation fall into ten or a dozen slots. The 
fGdoral government, the states, municipalities, counties, and taxing 
districts/ for axanple, all finance colleges and/or universities and also 
stipulate the rrembership of tlieir governing boards. Further/ state uni- 
vexslties --^ to enlarge upon one of these types of structures — fall into 



1. Jarcs Dundonald/ 1962/ pp. 8-9. 
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sevoral quite distinct categories, aiid soi^ of tjieti can hardly be distin- 
guished govarnrneiitaLly frcm private institutions, Ttm latter, in tum, 
are classifiable in various %myB, the most contrcn being (1) indefaer^ent 
(reaning dependant financially u|^n neither state nor church), (2) ard 
= church =connac ted L£ not church^con trolled* It touM require a tt^ious 
nintiber of pages to sort out these variations^ cand so instead I dGscribe 
several general \m^s in which British coimcils and toierican boards of 
trustees differ. 

In the first place, eXTCpt for about a do^en institutions (tlie riDSt 
prouinent bGing Cornell University) faculty maiilDers do not serve as the 
trustees of tlie colleges or universities in v;hich they teach; ^ Hat I niust 
add that increasingly faeulty nieiiibers are beiiig chosen as trnstees of 
other institutions, their alnia niters in particiilar. Secondly, alvrml^ 
elected by alistmi organizations, have achieved legal status on the boards 
of a growing nurrtoer of private, and on ttose of a few public, institutions 
Thirdly, in contjrast with British arrangements^ only a OTa 11 proportion 
of the raanbers of Mierican boards represent political entities (state or 
local) , a fact which ray seem surprising to sorie who have been reading 
aixjut the present fnror at the University of California. ^ 

Tliis list of difforcJitia could, and properly should^ be extended; 
bat of necessity -I inoTe on to caiivass the characteristics of tte British 
and MBricm governing entities under the aegis of faculties. To begin, 
with, it needs to obserrvM that the faculty ranking systens in effect 
on the two sides of the Atlantic differ siibstantially. For exairple, the 
rank of professor has TOtil very recently fcieen reserved in Britain for 
heads of instructional departinents, but in the Unit^ States a single 
departitient of a large university may have two dosan or more professors. ^ 
GovemrriBntally this Is significant because in ESiglish and Scottish 



1. Cornel 1 adopted this plan almost half a canturY ago at the urging of a 
president v;lio liad been born in Canada and educated there, in Britain, 
and in Germany, Few institutions have followed Cornell's lead, and it 
seeiis most unlikely to rre that many will. Canadian universities nay, 
tov^ver, b3cause a conrnission which has rocently finished a stidy of 
tham has recMrftended. that step. Sir James Diiff and Professor Robert 0. 
Pordahl, an iterican associate, constituted the contnission v.liich had 
kx2e^ appointed by the Canadian Association of l^iversity Teachers and 
the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. Their report, 
published last year by tl^ University c.f Toronto Press, is entitled 
University Government in Canada ^ 

2. Four of the t%venty-four California 'Regents hold elective office i the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Si:>caker of the lower branch of the 
state legislature, and the a:perintei^enfe of Public Instruction, Four 
others are al^ ex officios the presidents of the California Board of 
Agriculture, the Alumni Association, the Mechanics Institute of San 
Francisco # and the University. 
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Lmivarsitles only professors belong to senates; although some departments 
now have several professors,^ tiieir total nimter in any university has not 
ijicroassd. enough to enforce — as fcagUiantly in the United States — tlra 
i;«rnence of rcprescintative assanblies. Thus British senates are 
ollgarchios whose manbecs have seats tlierein because of their rank rather 
ttian as elected representatives of tJieir associates. 

In iiTS i^mz'rjcan institutions which have not yet substituted repre- 
t-entative bodies for large "tOOTi-reeting" asseinblicss professors, associate 
professors^ and assistant professors typically have suffraqe rights. In 
Inrgo unLvorsities this fact iTates tlic>m" resarable the unwieldy Ecclesia 

infjfficiency contributed to the devitalization of Hellenic derrocracy. 
Frapp-ily amller, clojiKX'ratically elected, university-wide structures called 
toarcds, councils, etc. are replacijig then; ajid concurrcpntly "local govem- 
tncnta" (schools, colleges, dejaarbments) are beccxTiing increasingly iitportant. 
Usually all mcsiibers of these latter units regarclless of rank are votijig 
nK'^nlors. This system of suffrage brings into play the points of view of 
yomiqor acadt-mics and, furtiier, proviaes those with appropriate interests 
and talents g..r\'ernmental mid adniinistrative experience^. 

Faculty coveming bcdies, whatever their type, have unqnesti.onably 
acquLred strategic ixxver in the detcHnination of the ec3ucational policy 
of all well-establishea Arerican colleges and universities. The scope of 
tl'ieir authority has teen growing steadily for a long tune, and it has 
rocoutly tean formally "legislated" by an agreement Imtym&n Om A.A.U.P., 
tfse AmGrican Council on Education, and the Association of Governing Boards 
of Universitios and Colleges. The latter tuo organizations have already 
adopted the agreement as has also the Council of the A.A.U.P. whose general 
rreritership will vote on it at their annual meeting in Cleveland on April 
28th arid 29th. ^ The opening paragraphs of the section relating to faculty 
poivcBrs — entitled "Statement on Govej-nittent of Colleges and Universities"" 3 
read as follows: 

Tte faculty lias priniary responslbilitY for such fundamental 
aroas as ajrricialum, s\3bje>ct niatter and methods of instruction, 
research, faculty status, and those aspects of stident life wiiich 
relate to the educational process. On tiiese rmtters the power 
of review or final decision loclged in the governing board or 
dclogated by it to the president stould be exercised adversely 
only in CKceptional circujristances, and for reasons coirmmicated 



1. TItg Franlcs Coimdssioti (S 308) has rccOTTnGnded that the nuJrt.3er of 
Oxford professorship be increase, 

2. 'Jhc iTTGetjng eridorsed tine "Statement." See A.A.U.P. Bulletin, June 
IMl, p. 133. 

3- A.A.O.P, Bulletin, Dec, 1966, pp. 375-79. 
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to thm faculty- It is dGsirable that the faculty should; 
followijig such cnnTiiunication, liava opportunity for furthar 
consideration and furtihor trajn^nittal oi its views to tte 
presidaiit of the toard. Budgets, irmipc7,rer lijidtatiDns/ tJne 
tmm elCTiant and the policies of other groiips^ bodies and 
agoncies having jurisdiction ovar the institution imy set 
limits to realisation of faculty advice* 

The faculty sats the reqiiir^Ttents for the degrees offered in 
course^, dotorminos \vhen tlie requirmKints have L>een. niet, ajid 
autliori^Gs the prosident cind board to grant the degrees thus 
achieved* 



This docuniant m vs^iich this sta tenant appears nmkes no rafarence to 
alimni participation in acadenuc government for the reason^ I imagine, 
tJiat aliTTtni bodies have no status in pablic law except at flain;ard ^.aiere, 
be it recalled^ tiie Board of Overseers has been an alurtmi body siiiGe 1866. 
It should also be recalled, liowever^ that I have cited iJie legal right of 
a number of alrOTii organizations to elect a pro^rtion of the nwrtoership 
of boards of trustees; and I must nw report that on a few^ of these bodies 
an aluimi association officer has e% officio status. Despite the absence 
of acadmiic governing structures of their ovm (Harvard excepted) alimni do 
in fact povi^rfully influence Merican acaaemic government ~ and alinost 
always desirably. 

The same observation can be mafle a]DQUt students ^a, on the other 
hand^ are discussed in the docurent. It raconrnmids that "TOys , , * be 
found to permt significant participatioji withiri tte limts of attainable 
effectiveness/* but it endorses no such "ways,*' Rather it points out that 
"the obstacles to such partici^tion are large a^d should iiot be minimiEed. 
The section of tte statm^nt eJititl^ ''On Student Status'* is highly signi-^ 
ficant/ hov/over/ because for the first ti» representative trustees^ 
admijiistrators^ and professors have jointly agreed that students have 
various '^rights" — in fact, four* 

The respect of students for their colleg© or university can be 
enhanced if they are giv^i at least these op£3ortunitie&s (1) to 
be llsteiied to in the classra^n without fear of institutional 
reprisal for the substance of their views ^ (2) froGdati to discuss 
questions of institutional policy and operation^ (3) the right 
to academe due process v^en charged with serious violations of 
instltational regulations^ aM (4) tte smm right to he>ar 
speaJ<ors of their ovvn choice as is enjoyed by other conponents 
of the institution* 



Observe that these student •'rights'' do not include tl^ right to 
organize sel£--gove:ming bodies. These have becOTie so charact'eristic of 
American colleges since the appearan^^2 of the first of aim m the 1880 's 
that everyone takes thCTi for granted; and during recent years f as all 
readers of American newspapers and press services know, son^e of thoti have 
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been throwing their \^Gight around to the discaiifiture of public as well 
as of academic authorities, tore on this subject cannot ijicluded here 
lest I teconie entanglecl in its countless coils to the neglect of the last 
of t-te three topics listed at the outset, narrely^ "the external institu- 
tions, groups, and individuals ijifluencing the decisions imde by academic 
governors." 
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I supposG many others besides me have noticed that nobody refe-rs ajiy 
nxDre to colleges and universities as ivory towers. Regardless of how 
valid that epithet may have been in the past, it no longer applies. In 
fact, instead of being elevated above society and hence far fran the 
mdding croiNd, for both weal and for woe they have join^ it, AS a con^ 
sequence, every other Inportant Institution of TTOdem life and nmy not 
so important plays ui^n higher education and in sane reasure affects its 
l^olicy decisions. 

To discuss tills situation with even a shadow of adequacy would re-- 
quire a series of treatises fran the ^ns of an ensentole of specialists. 
Here, tlierefore, I propose to fruggest how iiifluonce differs frcni control 
and then to give sane aKanples of involving civil govemimnt, philanthropy, 
and learned societies. 

College and university legal entities have large powers of-control 
over the institutions they govern; but, whether public or private, they 
function under the superior controls of civil government and, mDreover, 
under its djiflu^ces. By a control I mean a stipilation of established 
authority, by an influence a stimilatiQn fron any source which affects the 
behavior of a given, ffitity. The stipulations of civil govenment in 
charters and legislative enactarents, are knov^ to be definitive; but phil- 
anthropic foundations also stipulate when they give grants for specific 
piurposes, ard so do learned sccieties when they in any of various x^ys 
endorse the work of the professors and the institutions iji tiie areas' over 
v^ich they indirectly reign. 

Concerning influences (stimulations) in contrast with controls 
(stipulation_s) , it n^ds to be remarked that sore are so faint as to have 
little operational significance but that ~ on the other haM — sore have 
such high ^ten^ that they can hardly be differentiate fran controls. 
The latter consist in such alluring inducerrants aM of such potential 
inpairments of good will that they cannot easily be rejected. Either of 
these types of influence may load aji institution to m^ify its program in 
ways which fron its ovm point of view are desirable, questionable, or 
undesirable. To illustrate, tJie funds accepts hy colleges aM universities 
from governmental agencies and philanthropic organizations for the develop- 
ment of science and technology have clearly benefited these fields in 
ijrportant rays; but many telieve that Bosm of the consequences, if not 
actually harmful, have teen of doi^tful value to the health of higher 
education. Further, few doubt that the intensively accelerated financing 
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of tliose subjects has vv-ar^^ over-all institutional programs by disadvant- 

aqmg the humanities and the social sciences. 

Tvio other kinds of action-sliaping stimulations must be cited* 
indrrect as distinguished frcm direct influences, and influences which 
have unforeseen consequences. Efforts to "keep up with the Joneses" v^ch 
result f ran the govemiTiental support given the Joneses represent examples 
of indirect influence: witness the institutions ^ch have establish^ 
self-fmanced programs in, new fields because con^titors, financed W 
government grants, have endangered their status. Consider, too the still 
revorberatijig inpact on education and, indeed, on American life in general, 
of the G.I. Bill of Rights. TOto in 1944 could have foretold that it would 
deluge higher education with veterans, tlieir children, and, presumably in 
time, their children* 5 children? ' " ' 

One of the best exanples of philanthropic influence with unforeseen 
conseciuences relates to the first endowed professorship establish^ at 
Harvard, in 1721 a Irindon merchant named Thorns Hollis offered to endow 
a professorship of divinity there and express^ the hope that no one would 
te refused the chair "on account of his belief and practice of adult 
baptian. " The orthodox manbers of the Harvard governing hoards, Ixjwever, 
retelled agaiiist this suggestion, one ovei-seer declaring that "Mr. Hollis 
could not bribe 'mm to say that infant Mptism didn't matter " The 
ensuing iDoliticking led to the appointment to the professorship of a young 
nunisterial aluimus who declared his adherence to all the doctrines held 
dear by_ tlie theological stalwarts Iwt ^ during his forty-three years' 
tenure "proved tte vanity of academic oaths and tests" by leading "the way 
out of the lush l^t fearscme jungles of Calvinisn. "1 Thus did a donor 
accelerate a salient change in Harvard's teaching and, to boot, in the 
direction of American religious thought. 

No less inportant than the impact of civil government and of philan- 
thropy upon higher ^ucation has teen that of the learned societies. They 
have tecome an increasingly po\rerful force in shaping the educational 
research activities of the higher a3ucational institutions of the Unitwi 
States and, I doubt not of Britain. In the spjise that control has been 
defined above, tiiey do not control tliese activities but because they shape 
the thinking of faculty members they mightily influence than. This fact 
led the vice president for academic affairs of a leadijig state university 
several years ago to write the follOTrijig lament: 

Scmetimes it seans to me that we have several dozen deep and 
narrow departmental ruts and that tlie vast maiority of our 
faculty memters never get out of thaTi. They keep their heads 
down and plough along, rftaking than deeper every day. This 
means timt they seldom see the university program as a whole 
and, TOrse, have little Interest in anything about it not 
directly bearing upon their limited concerns. The effect upon 



1. Samuel Eliot ^torison, Three Centuries of H arvard, 1936, pp. 66-68. 
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the younger faculty men is GxtrGnKBly bad. If one of th^ is 
unspoilt eiiough to try to develop new approaches on the 
high ground between the furrows / he is likely to be told to 
get tock into the narrow track if he wants advancer^t in 
his profession* 

A good iTiany of our better p^ple, particularly the younger 
ones^ recognize their e^islavOT^nt and wuld like to clijtto out 
and stand on high giround* But as irdividuals they are virtU'- 
ally helpless. They risk their futures of professional 
r^espectability and advancOTient every tiire they dare stick 
their heads over the edge of the ruts and try to act like 
university professors rather tlian like profassors of chemistry, 
psychology^ or political science. 

Wide agreenent with this statknent exists among American administrate 
ors, ^t thm point I seek to emphasize by me^s of this and ths other ^ 
exanples given above is that those who ijifluence^ no less than those \vho 
control, higher ^ucational ijistitutions must be reckon^ with as partici- 
pants in their iranagement. In short, acadCTdc govemmant covers much, 
much mDre ground than dealt with in irost discussions of thm subject, a fact 
v^iich suggests that it deserves more continuous and wide-ranging study than 
it has yet been acDDrded anyv;hore* 
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"^toy acadCTics the world over believe that Ideally they should be 
the ultijnate if not the sole participants in the governing of colleges and 
universities," So reads an early sentence of this paper ^ I have tried to 
show, hov^ver, that whatever the validity of such a point of view in past 
eras (actually it has al^ys been chimerical) , it has none today. Because 
all other social organizations look to them for high-level manpcfwer, for 
advancing taiowl^ge powr, aM Increasijigly for moral pow^, universities 
have becOTie the focal institutions of tte irDdern world. They are much too 
mportant ™ to paraphrase Talle^^and*s much-quotM rerark about generals 
and wars ~ to be left entirely in ttie hands of academics, a terin which, 
it should be enphasized, includes not only faculty but also a4nlnistrators 
and students. 

Only a sriall handful of people, unfortunately, have been long--time 
students of acadCTic goverrarent^ Today, hovrever, the ^pular media and 
acadenic journals abound with the writings of those who have recently 
tecc^ne concerned vrith the subj^t* Many of their observations on specific 
current issues have high merit, but I havm sought in these pages to do 
somev\^at more, narely, to v^et the apatite of those v^o hear and read then 
for more perspective on acadamic govemn^t toth in tiim and ^ace. 



* * * * 
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